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MUNGO PARK. 

An incident is related in the account of 
the travels of this devoted man, while he 
was travelling in Africa. 

‘Nothing remarkable occurred till our 
traveller arrived at Fatteconda, the capital 
of Bondou, where he had scarcely arrived 
before he was sent for by the king, who 
was desirous to see him. As Park had 
heard that this monarch had treated Major 
Houghton with great unkindness, and caus- 
ed him to be plundered, it was not with- 
out a feeling of apprehension that he was 
ushered into his presence. He found him 
seated under a tree, and, after explaining 
to his majesty the object of his journey, 
he presented him with a quantity of gun- 
powder, some tobacco, and an umbrella. 
With the latter article he was particularly 
delighted, repeatedly furling and unfurling 
it, to the great admiration of himself and 
his attendants, who could not for some 
time understand the use of such an article.’ 


[ Boy’s Mis. 








Narrative. 
HUGH FISHER. 


THE BOY WHO SAID, ‘AN EDUCATION I 
WILL HAVE.’ 

The lapse of two years brought several 
changes into my uncle’s family, Uncle 
Hugh himself seemed dying by a premature 
decay. Another person had been added 
to our family—Alexander Dale—a boy 
about my own age, anda nephew to my 
aunt. Dale was a greater favorite with 
his cousins than I had ever been, and I 
soon found that my staying was not much 
desired by some members of the family. 
My aunt was always kind, and, though the 
temper of my uncle had become softened 
by sickness and age, the boys ruled the 
house, and it was plainly to be seen they 
meant to rule me outof it. Nor was I sor- 
ry. I only wanted the liberty of trying to 
do for myself; but, as my uncle had shel- 
tered me when I stood in need of a home, 
I hesitated about leaving him just as my 
labor upon the farm had become valuable. 
A casual conversation which I happened to 
overhear, between Nat and his father, 
‘which is not needful to relate,) determin- 
ed me upon opening the subject to my 
uncle. I took the first opportunity of doing 
so, and he received it kindly. 
* Well, Hugh, and what do you mean to 
do? Talmost shrunk from annoying his 











to do what my parents always meant 
me to do,—get an education, and 
afterwards I should decide upon my 
further course. I did so, however. 
He faintly smiled, and said, 

‘The old subject again! Well, 
you hold on to it as a hawk does to 
achicken. I’ve no objection. Do 
as you like. Young folks have their 
way now more than they used to. 
Have you got any plan afoot, Hugh? 
You know I can’t do much for you, 
Hugh.’ 

I told him I did not expect any 
thing of him, and I thanked him for 
all he had done for me during the 
last two years. Tears came into the 
old man’s eyes. I then unfolded to 
him a little plan which the story will 
unfold to you. He nodded his head. 

‘Well, it’s all uncertainty, but I 
make no doubt you'll get along. 
There’s considerable stuffabout you, 
Hugh, when you set out.’ The in- 
terview issued far better than I expected. 
During the next week, there was to be 
a great training. When the day arrived, 
some of the neighbors’ boys, with my cou- 
sins and Jem and myself, set off at an early 
hour for the training-field, which was 
about three miles distant. There was 
enough to see,—the tents, the booths, the 
tables, the soldiers, the coming of wagons 
and carriages, the passing to and fro of 
men, boys, children and women not a few. 
To quiet people, as we were, there was not 
much of interest; though, alas! on the 
training-fields of old times there was mugh 
to regretand avoid. My companions soon 
found others, and with them they went off, 
while I (more intent upon the main object 
which I had in view) soon left the field and 
took the road to L , lying distant be- 
tween two and three miles. On the road 
were many coming to the show. 

‘Wrong way,’ said one and another as 
I walked on. ‘ You're going the wrong 
way.’ 
‘Right!’ was my answer,—‘ all right!” 

I found myself at last entering the main 
street of L , With pretty white houses 
on either side; lilac-trees, poplars and 
elms, with here and there a maple, over- 
shadowing the way, while neat grass-plats, 
bordered with flowers, gave a tasteful air 
to the dwellings. The academy soon came 
in sight—‘ The Lion Academy,’ it was la- 
belled in large gilt letters. There was no 
mistake. I stopped before it with a kind 
of pride, and felt like making a low bow to 
it. I saw the play-ground and the beaten 
paths of the scholars. Turning round for 
a stopping-place in order to rest, I saw a 
pump in the yard. I went in, sat down 
to the trough, drank from the spout bathed 
my feet, and taking down my shoes, which 
had been slung to my back during the 
journey, put them on, preparatory to going 
to find myself a-place. Four dough-nuts 
were in my pocket, two of which served to 
satisfy my craving appetite. The nearly 
six miles had tired me; and my spirits 
now that I was actually on'the spot, were 
not as elevated as when I set out. 

‘What can Ido?’ asa thought of my 
forlorn condition came despondingly over 
me. ’ 
‘You do? Whatcan you not do, if you 
try?’ said a voice in answer. ‘You are 
not going to give up your education just 
at the outset, are you?’ 

‘No, I am not!’ I said to myself, start- 
ing up. ‘ AneducationI must and will 
have, at all events, if God will let me.’ 
Coming out of the yard, I looked long and 








wistfully up and down the street. Pretty 
white houses enough, but scarcely a person 
to be seen. ‘ Well, I’ll dash into it,’ I 
said. ‘I'll go opposite: it would be con- 
venient to live so near school.’ So to the 
house opposite I directed my steps, and 
knocked at the green side-door. An old 
man, leaning upon a stout staff, answered 
to the call. 

‘Do you warta chore-boy ?’ said I. 
‘What ?’ cried the old man. 

I stated the cas¢, adding that I wanted a 
place where I could work for my board and 
go to the academy. The old man looked 
hard at me, as if he but half comprehended 
the import of my speech. I began again. 
‘No!’ said he, ‘no, we’ve got nothing 
for you,—nothing for such folks—,better 
go to work!’ and he slammed the door in 
my face. 

‘ Nothing for such people !’ I muttered. 
But he could not hear, and with that my 
sudden gust of resentment vanished. 
Another two story house was attempted. 
I knocked, and was answered by a young 
girl, to whom my wants were made known. 
‘No,’ she answered with a pleasant smile, 
‘we don’t want any body; but I guess 
you may find a place at the third house, 
down from the academy—there !’ pointing 
with her finger. ‘ Mr. Sawyer lives there, 
and he’s been wanting a boy.’ 

I am sure my looks as well as my lips, 
expressed my thanks. Her manner was 
very kind. Away I trudged. Mr. Sawyer, 
alas! had just engaged a boy. Bending 
my steps to the tavern, the piazza of which 
was now deserted by all loungers,—having 
all gone to the training-field—,I sat down 
to think, fixing my eyes on the academy. 
‘Only three times! It is worth trying for 
three times three, and three times that,’ I 
said stoutly to myself. In a few more mo- 
ments, I was fast asleep on the wooden 
bench. It was arefreshing nap, for, when 
the arrival of the mail-coach wheeling up 
before the door aroused me, I sprang up 
as bright asin the early morning. The 
coach-door opened. ‘Colonel, you stop 
here,’ said the driver, when a smart looking 
gentleman and a spruce boy of about my 
own age jumped out. His trunks were 
taken off, and placed on the piazza. 

‘He’s going to the academy, may-be,’ 
thought I. The boy marched to and fro, 
with his shining boots and g!azed cap and 
large black bow fastened to his collar; at 
last, he said, ‘ That’s the academy I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘Yes,’ I answered, as there was nobody 
else near to whom the question could be 
addressed. ‘ Are you going toit?’ 

‘I suppose so, though I have no great 
liking to academies or books or any such 
things.’ 

‘Oh,’ thought, I, ‘change places. 
change places with me! 

* Lovel!’ cried his father, coming to the 
door and looking round. ‘Come! where 
are you? We must go directly and see the 
preceptor, because I want to leave when 
the next coach comes along.’ 

The father and son walked off. 

‘That’s Colonel Laws,’ whispered the 
hostler to me. ‘The greatest man here- 
abouts. He’s as rich as a-Jew, and has 
been to the legislature I don’t know how 
often.’ 

That Colonel Laws! Oh, yes, Colonel 
Laws was the man of that region, and that 
was Lovell Laws, his son! I almost envied 
him, as my eyes followed their retreating 
figures. ‘And me! and me! no father to 
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care for me so!’ 
‘Wonder if I shall ever know any thing 


get aiong better than I have done;’ and 
with that I bristled up and went down the 
steps of the piazza. 

‘Here! Where are you bound? You 
don’t belong here-abouts, do you?’ asked 
the hostler. I told him what I wanted— 
to live out for my board, and go to the 
academy. 

‘ Zounds!’ cried the hostler, ‘we want 
just such a boy. Major Otis, that keeps 
this tavern, was asking about a boy but 
just yesterday. I don’t know how it will 
be about the going-to-school part. He’s 
gone into the training-field, but he’ll be 
home to dinner.’ 

‘But the going-to-school part, is just 
the part I want to accomplish,’ said I. ‘I 
am trying to get into the academy.’ 

‘Well, never mind; stop here till the 
major comes, for he’s the only person I 
know of who wants a chore-boy’;’ and so 
upon the whol2, I concluded to apply te 
the major. 

After a while, Colonel Laws and his son 
‘came back. 

‘Hostler,’ said the Colonel, ‘here! I 
want my son’s trunk carried over to the 
preceptor’s.” The hostlerseemed to be the 
only person about, every one else having 
gone to the training-field. 

‘Yes, sir.” Then turning to me, he 
asked if I would not like the job of wheel- 
ingitover. Yes; I was glad of something 
to do. He brought me the wheelbarrow 
and helped me on with the trunk, and told 
me where to go: and thus I earned a shil- 
ling, dropped into my hand by Colonel 
Laws himself. ‘This will help me bay a 
book,’ J thought. 

In due time, Major Otis came home. 
He concluded to take me for three months, 
to.earn my board by work out of school- 
hours. That matter was then settled. 
Now I thought I would go to the precep- 
tor, and see about getting admitted. He 
was just coming out of his gate. I stop- 
ped before him, my heart beating. It was 
a moment or two before I could speak. 

‘I want to attend the Lion Academy, I 
said. 

‘Very well!’ answered the preceptos, 
‘it is not yet full. We can allowa few 
more admissions.’ 

‘What are the terms, sir?’ 

‘Four dollars a quarter.’ 

‘Is there not some work to be done for 
the academy,—sweeping, building fires and 
shovelling paths ?—I should be glad to get 
a little such work to do to pay for my 
quarter, as I have to get my education on 
my own hook.’ 

The preceptor looked earnestly at me, 
asking me where I came from and where J} 
was staying. I told him how I had beer. 
so fortunate as to get a place. 

* Have you no friends to lend youa help... 
ing hand?’ 

‘My father and mother are both dead,’ 
I replied. ‘Ihave nobody to help me, un- 
less Jem does—a fellow that has beer , 
working where I have been—and he works , 
out.’ 

The preceptor told me I might commence 
school with the rest, the day after to-mor- 
row, and ke would see what I could do.. 

The next matter then was settled,, and. » 
now I must go back to the training-field .., 
and get a chance from there to ride home, 
if I could. ' 

‘You'll be here. the day after to-morrow, . 
then?’ said Major Otis. 

‘ Yes, sir, answered I, and began. my 
homeward march. 

On reaching the training-field,. the first 
person I saw was Jem, who, I believe, was 











feelings, by answering that I meant to try 


more of Lovell Laws? 
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on the look-out for me. I told him all 
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that had happened. His broad mouth was 
extended, as nearly as it could be, from ear 
to ear. 

‘Pluck!’ cried Jem. It was Jem who 
told me about Lion Academy, and he also 
offered to help me in any way he could. 
‘I'll lend you a few of the shiners,’ whis- 
ered he, grasping my hand. ‘You de- 
serve to get along.’ 

Uncle Hugh listened with much interest 
to my day’s adventures, occasionally inter- 
rupting me— Colonel Laws; ay, I know 
him!’ ‘Major Otis; ay, I have traded 
with him!’ 

When I took my leave of him, the 
second morning after, he slipped a silver 
dollar into my hand. ‘ Don’t say any thing 
about it, Hugh,—I wish I had more. 
You’ve been a good boy—a very good boy. 
God bless you, Hugh!’ And the sick old 
man rubbed his coarse shirt-sleeve across 
his eyes. 

A pedlar, with a green wagon, spent the 
night at the neighboring farm-Louse, and 
Jem agreed with him to take me over to 
the town of L , which happened to be 
the next place whither the pedlar was go- 
ing. 

Thursday forenoon, at eleven o'clock, I 
took my seat with about fifty other lads, in 
the large school-room of the Lion Academy. 














Natural, §istory. 


ORIGINAL. 


BIRDS.—NO. IV. 


THE AMERICAN BLUE JAY. 


This beautiful bird is a native of North 
America, und is distinguished among the 
rest of the tenants of our woods, by the 
brilliency of its plumage by its loquacity, 
or talkativeness, and by its odd tones and 
gestures. Itis an almost universal in- 
habitant of the woods, although it often 
visits thickly settled places, but it prefers 
those situations where there are many trees, 
and here it pours forth its squalling notes, 
which often alarm the deer, to the disap- 
pointment of the hunter. In the spring 
when the woods are vocal with harmony 
the part performed by the jay always 
catches the ear. He is among the other 
birds, what a trumpeter is in a band, some 
of his notes bearing a strong resemblance 
to the tones of that instrument. ‘He can 
imitate the peculiarities of song of almost 
any bird.’ Sometimes his notes resemble 
the soft chatterings of a duck; but he no 
sooner discovers the approach of any one 
than he sets up asudden and loud outcry, 
flying off afid screaming with all his might, 
his notes under such circumstances greatly 
resembling the noise made by an ‘ ungreas- 
ed wheelbarrow.’ 

This bird builds quite a large nest, 
generally on u cedar or apple tree. His 
favorite food is chesnuts, acorns, and Indian 
corn. He sometimes however, feeds on 
bugs end caterpillars, and freqnently robs 
orchards, and potatoe patches. 

He causes sorrow among the birds by 
plundering their nests, sucking the eggs, 
and sometimes devouring their young. 
When pressed by hunger he will devour 
any animal substance which comes in his 
way. 

He is an inveterate enemy to the owl. 
No sooner has he discovered the retreat of 
one, than he calls upon all the birds that he 
can influence, who surround the poor ‘ soli- 
taire’ and attack him on all sides, raising 
such shouts as may be heard at the distance 
of halfa mile. The owl sits still, return- 
ing their insults with an unmeaning stare. 
The roar becomes louder and louder, and 
the owl is at length compelled to fly in self- 
defence, and is followed by the whole train 
of his persecutors, until he is driven beyond 
their reach. The jay seems to enjoy 
teasing other birds, by mocking them, par- 
ticularly the sparrow hawk, imitating his 
ery whenever he seeshim, and screaming 
out ase if caught, or in trouble. This brings 
a number of other jays about him, who all 
join in the frolic, darting about the poor 
hawk, and feigning the cries of a bird sever- 
ly wounded. The hawk does not always 
hear this patiently however, for he some- 
times singles out one of the most insolent 
and unguarded of his foes, and sweeps 
upon him killing him instantly. The scene 
is now changed, all the teasing ceases in a 
moment, and the loud screams of the jays 
proclaim their disaster. 

This bird is eleven inches in length ; his 
head is ornamented with a crest of light 





blue, or purple feathers, which he can 
elevate or depress at pleasure. ‘The upper 
part of his body is light blue or purple, 
a stripe of black passes down each side of 
his neck, and forms a crescent on the up- 
per part ofthe breast. The under parts 
are white. The tail is long, light blue 
tipped with black. EsTELLE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


DEATH I\ THE COTTAGE. 

It is autumn—autumn in the country, 
and the mellow radiance of the Indian sum- 
mer is bathing forest and hillside, and lake 
and meadow, and the little brown cottage, 
which lies amid the shrubbery near the 
hill, like a bird’s nest half hidden in a mos- 
sy knoll. From the yellow leaves falling 
quietly to the earth, from the fields all 
brown and bare, and from the setting sun, 
there breathes but one voice—*‘ passing 
away.” And within the cottage this is 
echoed with a deeper significance—for one 
of the sweetest flowers that ever bloomed 
in the sunshine of love, lies there stricken 
—blighted—dying. 

Little Willie was a beautiful child of 
three years, and the youngest. * What 
household circle hath not felt the charm of 
that sweet tie?’ Through the short years 
that he had been like a constant sunbeam 
about their rugged path, the parents had 
felt that he was not like other children 
around them, and that the sweet spell of 
beauty and affection which bound them so 
strongly, might soon be all too rudely 
broken, yet they had yielded unresistingly 
to its influence, putting far away the 
thought, that one so beautiful and so be- 
loved, could be taken away from them. 

With his little sisters too, Willie had 


, been an object of all-engrossing affection, 


and just before he was stricken by the 
fatal fever, one exclaimed in an ecstasy of 
love: ‘Oh mother, if we might only keep 
him little Willie, always!’ and now, as 
she gazed through the blinding tears into 
his sweet, wan face, she felt that God was 
indeed taking him where he would keep the 
beauty and purity of a little one always. 

His sickness had been long and painful, 
and though, when the sorrowing group 
first felt that he must die, they shrunk with 
wild grief from the trial before them, they 
now waited with submission, if not calm- 
ness, the end. 

* The mother, a pale patient-looking wo- 
man, sits on the old arm chair holding in 
her arms the almost unconscieus form of 
her child, and steadfastly watching the 
changes of his countenance. Near her is 
the futher, with his face buried in his hand- 
kerchief, and his left arm around the 
youngest girl, who is clasping the thin 
hand of little Willie, and kissing it repeat- 
edly, while the tears fall fast upon it. The 
elder sister is seated on a low stool at her 
mother’s feet, her face half hidden in the 
shaggy coat ofthe great dog— Willie's dog, 
who stands gazing at one and another of 
the group in mute sympathy. 

The sun’s last rays, falling through the 
window, now rest upon the countenance of 
the dying child, making it ‘as it were the 
face ofan angel.’ He has all day lain in 
seeming unconsciousness, with closed eyes, 
but now the lids are suddenly lifted, re- 
vealing the sweet expression which always 
dwelt in the depths of those large, dark, 
spiritual orbs—now so beautiful and sad in 
their contrast with the pale face and golden 
hair. Hark! he whispers—‘I love you—I 
love you,’—then the eyes close wearily and 
he seems to grow paler. The sun’s last 
ray is gone, the mother gazes more stead- 
fastly—she listens with her ear near the 
parted lips—listens, and hears no sound, 
for the quick short breathings have ceased 
and the life, the immortal life of little 
Willie has gone, with that last ray of sun- 
light, from the earth. 

A kind neighbor is sent for to perform 
the last sad duties, and the corpse is laid 
in the little sitting-room, while the wearied 
mourners seek the rest of which they have 
long been deprived. Many times, after all 
is still save the mournful night-wind, they 
fancy they hear the cough of little Willie, 
or his low moan, of late grown so sadly fa- 
miliar, and they start, only to be quieted 
by that saddest of thoughts, ‘We shall 
hear that voice never again. It has passed 
from our home forever.’ 





Morning dawns, and the family are astir, 





moving silently about with a sad gentleness 
in all their words and actions. They may 
not enjoy the luxury of idle grief, but the 
mother’s tears are falling fast on the little 
dress and shoes she is laying away to be 
worn no more. The father comes in to 
consult his wife about the funeral arrange- 
ments; but as he hangs uphis hat, his eye 
falls upon the little torn one of his child, 
just beside it, with the rim turned up, just 
as bent by those little fingers now cold in 
death, and perfectly unmanned, he must 
yield forthe time to all the abandonment 
of grief. Ever and anon a sister leaves 
the work, about which her hands—not her 
thoughts, are busied, and stealing into the 
darkened room, uncovers the face of the 
beloved, and gazes long and earnestly on 
the calm beauty of the angel sleeper; then 
pressing her lips again and again on the 
marble forehead, she replaces the covering, 
and goes, weeping, from the room. 

And now the long sad day has passed— 
the night too has worn away, and an un- 
wonted bustle is observed about the cot- 
tage. The coffin is brought in, and kind 
neighbors gather round to lay the little one 
in his last narrow house. Oh lift him 
gently, very gently, dear friends, lest you 
disturb his sweet repose! How hard to 
believe that nothing can disturb him now! 
There—he is safely laid on his last pillow, 
and though so sad, how beautiful the sight! 
*‘ Frail flowers—frail, perishing flowers” 
the last of the little garden he loved so 
well, are strown around him. All expres- 
sion of suffering has left his countenance, 
and a look of perfect peace is stamped on 
the finely-chiselled features—very beautiful 
in life—more beautiful in death. One 
lingering, farewell kiss is pressed by each 
sobbing sister on the pale lips of the dar- 
ling, ane the coffin is closed. 

Soon the friends gather—the good minis- 
ter speaks words of comfort—the voice of 
solemn song ascends—and then the mourn- 
ers are commended to the God who has 
bereaved them—the God whose name is 
Love. 

And now the stir at the door tells that 
the most trying time of all has come, for 
they are preparing to bear the cherished 
one out, to return no more forever. Oh 
this is hardest ofall. If we might but keep 
the form and features we have so loved, 
unchanged and ever near, we could bear 
to let the weary spirit go to rest; but to 
have all taken away—how can the heart 
endure ! 

Out through the garden, and through the 
orchard passes the slow procession, pausing 
at last by the side of a small newly-dug 
grave, in the field. 

The coffin is lowered—one longing, 
lingering look is cast upon it, and the des- 
olate ones return to their desolated home. 
Let us leave them there—we cannot com- 
fort them. One alone can, and Heis with 
them. He who loved little Willie more 
than they, and took him to his own em- 
brace, saying, ‘ Of such’ is the kingdom of 




















Heaven.’ EVANGELINE. 
Learning. 
ORIGINAL. 
THE BOARDING SCHOOL. 
no. 8. 


Vacation! vacation! Delightful sound 
—In a few days, and examination would 
wind up our studying for this term—and 
then for home! 1 for one, was too crazy 
with joy to do anything straight. All our 
leisure moments were employed in writing 
* parting notes’ to each other, in which we 
made most affecting promises of eternal 
friendship, and in leaving our autographs 
in albums, then so fashionable. Mine to 
this day has been an interesting reminder 
of school-days and school-mates, though to 
my shamie be it spoken, the blank leaves 
are now desecrated, by unsentimental re- 
cipes for cooking! How often consequent- 
ly have my culinary operations been sus- 
pended for a few moments to indulge in a 
reverie of by gone days, when I took up 
my cookery book and my eye fell on the 
name of an old school-mate attached to 
lines like the following : 

‘When this you see 

Remember me! 
Right in the neighborhood of a ginger- 
bread recipe! ; 

How little 1 thought when my father 
sent me at my request, an elegantly bound 





as 
blank book, with Album, in large golden 
letters on the back, to be devoted to me- 
mentoes from my intimate friends, that an 
portion of itwould ever be set apart to such 
an ignoble purpose; but ‘ hard ginger. 
bread is nice’ and so was the ardent friend. 
ship of girls of thirteen, some few of which 
have matured into life long attachments 
My mischievous cousin must answer for the 
desecration of the book. 

Oh how busy and excited, we all were 
the last week of the school, and what 
bright anticipations of being once more 
snugly stowed into that dear stage coach 
which was to convey us to our happy 
homes. Shall I ever forget how my heart 
beat when at last I heard the tramp of 
norses feet, after sitting half an hour with 
my bonnet on, nervously fearing I should 
be forgotten and left behind. ‘Good bye! 
good bye! was heard in every direction, 
and bright eyes and flushed cheeks bundled 
into the coach one after the other,—the 
driver looking as pleased as any of us; Oh 
how much shorter the road seemed, than 
when we came, and how much gladder our 
hearts were—what a chattering, laughing 
and frolicking, when just before we got 
into the city, all broke out in one grand 
chorus of ‘ Home, sweet home! that made 
the horses prick up their ears at least, and 
quicken their pace to keep time with our 
impatience. When we got on to the 
pavements, how narrow the streets seemed, 
the houses looked as if they were stepping 
up to shake hands, with each other, and 
we had to stretch our necks to get a 
glimpse of bluesky. Butevery red brick 
and paving-stone was dear to me, and at 
that moment I would’nt have exchanged 
them, for all the blue sky and green fields 
in the world. 

One more corner to turn, and then the 
dear old house would be in sight! | 
did’nt know whether to laugh or cry, and 
almost dreaded to have the stage stop— 
but stop it did, without asking my leave, 
and there were my dear father and mother, 
watching for me at the window! A mo- 
ment more and I was not in their 
arms, though stretched out to receive me, 
but up in a corner of the garden, where I 
had rushed to hide my head in a seringa 
bush and cry my joy out. I was allowed 
to cry there till the baggage was safely 
deposited, and then led into the house 
very much ashamed of myself to be sure; 
but feeling all the better for a few tears es- 
caping. \ 

What a world of things I had to talk 
about, and how many kisses to give and 
take back. . How rrany plans for pleasure 
were laid out; but the being at home was 
happiness enough for me. Ina few days 
I received a letter from my friend Mary 
Lee, giving me an account of her experi- 
ences. It ran as follows: 

Dear Anna.—I believe I promised to 
write you in vacation, and you seemed so 
sympathising and interested, when I used to 
talk to you about my affairs, that I will keep 
that promise. If you remember Idid’nt look 
forward to as much pleasure in going home 
as you did. I told you the reason—that 
my kome had been fhade unhappy by my 
father’s second marriage, and I had quite 
as lief be away from it. Well, now I must 
give you a pleasanter side of the picture. 
Marion Walter, my sweet friend and almost 
sister, got permission to spend the vaca- 
tion with me, and I may thank her, for all 
the happiness we have had, for she has 
taught me to love my new mother, and 
that was all that was wanting to make my 
home a delightful one. 

You know she used to talk to me about 
my jealousy of my mother, and tried to 
cure me of it. When she came here she 
took a great fancy to my mother, and my 
mother to her, and accordingly Marion set 
about smoothing down my prejudices 
against her, in her own sweet lovely way. 
She made me cultivate her society; sit, 
read, and walk with her. My father has 
been doing every thing he could for our 
pleasure and enjoyment in the vacation, 
taking us to drive and sail, and sparing 
no pains to make us happy he is so glad to 
see achange in my feelings. He seems 
kinder to me than ever before. 

And what is more delightful than all—l 
have a piece of news to tell you, which I 
have kept to the last, Ihave got a sweet 
little baby sister, that is the joy of the 
whole house, and the pet of us all. We 
all forget ourselves in the joy we have in 
her. I wish you could see her, such lovely 
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es and flaxen hair andsuch tiny hands 
ean. Mother is very indulgent, and 
Jets me hold her when I please. She 
don’t shut me out of the nursery, and hush 
| the time for fear of waking her; but 
allows me to get her to sleep and carry her 
about, if llike. The greatest trouble I 
have is the darling sleeps too much. Ma- | 
nand I, dohave such good times. I | 
believe your home can be happier , 
I take back all the | 
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en things I’ve said, and own that the 
fault was in myself, and not in my step-mo- 
ther. Come and see for yourself I must 
shew you my baby sister and my pleasant 
home. Good bye. I hope you areas hap- 
| py as your aff. friend, Marton LEE. 
“This letter of course gave mea great 
deal of pleasure, for I was feeling very sor- | 
for those of my school-mates who had 
s less happy home than mine. 
ANNA HARTLEY. 
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~~ THE HONEST SAILOR. 
Translated from the French for the Companion. 


A Turkish merchant had lost his purse, 
which contained two hundred pieces of 
gold. He applied to the public crier, 
whom he ordered to declare that he would 
give half of the sum to the one who 
had found it. It had fallen into the hands 
of a sailor, who preferred to make a lawful 
gain, by confining himself to the proposed 
reward than to make himself guilty of theft ; 
for, by an article of the Coran, he who 
keeps a thing lost and publicly cried is 
declared a thief. He therefore confessed 
to the crier that he had found the purse, 
and offered to return it on receiving half of 
what it contained. The merchant appear- 

‘'edimmediately, but, charmed at recover- 
ing his money, wished to disengage him- 
self from his promise. Not being able to 
) do so without some pretext, he had recourse 
‘to lying. With the two hundred pieces of 
| gold, he pretended that there was in the 
§ purse a very beautiful emerald, which he 
»demanded of the sailor, who called heaven 
jand the prophet to witness that he had not 
found the emerald. In the meanwhile he 
was conducted before the Cadi, with an 
accusation of theft. Either through in- 
justice or negligence, the judge discharged 
» the sailor from the crime of theft; but, re- 
| proaching him for having lost by his fault a 
‘precious jewel, he compelled him to give 
up the two hundred pieces of gold without 
getting the promised reward. A sentence 
so hard at ruined il at once the hope and 
honor of the poor sailor. He carried his 
complaint to the Vizier who judged it 
worthy of his attention. All the parties 
were brought before him. After having 
heard the merchant, he asked the crier 
) what he had been ordered to publish. This 
one declared that they had spoken to him 
only of the two hundred pieces of gold. 
The merchant hastened to add, that, if he 
had not named the emerald, it was in the 
fear lest, the purse falling into the hands 
of some ignorant person who would not 
know the price of this jewel, he might 
have been tempted to keep it, upon per- 
ceiving that it was of great value. On the 
other side, the sailor took an oath that he 
had found only the two hundred pieces of 
gold. Atlast the Vizier rendered this sen- 
tence: ‘ Since the merchant has lost an em- 
erald with two hundred pieces of gold, and 
the sailor swears that in the purse which he 
has found there was no emerald, it is evi- 
dent that the purse and gold which the 
sailor has found are not what the merchant 
has lost; it is another who has lost this. 
Therefore let the merchant continue to 
have his gold and his emerald cried until 
they are brought to him by some one who 
has the fear of God. As to the sailor he 
shall keep forty days the gold which he 
has found ; and if the one who has lost it 
does not present himself in that time, he 
thall enjoy itas an estate which is his own. 
ae 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE BIG BOOH! 
There was an old man who lived in the 
eastern country who had a son by the 
mame of John. The old man liked his son 
ery well, and was very tender of him; 







| Well, they had a young horse to break. 


The old man was afraid to have John ride 
it; and John was equally afraid to have the 
old man ride it. Who shall ride him? 
was the question. 

‘Ifthe colt should throw you, John,’ 
said the father, ‘I could never forgive my- 
self for letting you ride first.’ ‘ Well, dad- 
dy,’ said John, ‘I am afraid the colt will 
throw you!” ‘May beit will,’ said the 
father: * but Iam old, and low, and shall 
not live long; and it would be better for 
me to have a fall than you.’ 

So the old man mounted the nag first, 
and went off very well for some distance. 
John followed after. On coming up he 
said, ‘ Now, daddy, let me ride.’ *‘ No,’ 
said the father, ‘not yet; but I will tell 
you, John—you go ahead yonder, and 
stand in the corner of the fence where the 
colt won’t see you; and when I ride up, 
you step out and say booh! If the colt 
don’t ‘sare,’ then you may ride.’ 

‘So John went ahead, and when the old 
man came up, John ran out of the fence 
corner and said ‘ Booh!!!’ The colt scar- 
ed and threw the old man off. John felt 
right bad at this, and very solicitously in- 
quired, ‘ Are you hurt, daddy ?” 

‘ Yes, John, I am hurt quite bad.’ 
‘Well, daddy.’ said John, ‘I hope you 
don’t blame me; for you told me to say 
booh! ‘No, John,’ said he: * but I think 
it WAS TOO BIG A BOOH FOR SO YOUNG 
A HORSE. E. 
ee 


THE FALL INTO THE DITCH. 


What is the matter with Mary Bolling?’ 
said Emily as she came into the chamber 
and saw the nurse pulling the wet shoes 
from a younger sister just rising three 
years old. 

‘Why,’ said the nurse, and the father, 
both in the same breath, ‘ she has been in 
the ditch ;’ and, continued the father, * you 
and your sisters are to blame for it. You 
all went playing on the bank, sailing your 
boats, and were strong enough and steady 
enough to keep from falling in; but your 
little tottering sister, in attempting to imi- 
tate your sport, lost her balance, and fell 
in. And let me tell you my daughter, 
that you will often find it happen this in 
life. The strong go on sporting joyously 
on the verge of evil, and return unharmed, 
and all unconscious of the fall of those, 
who had not ventured to the bank but for 
their example. 

Let this little incident instruct you then, 
my child, that others may fall where you 
may stand; and on the other hand, that 
you may fall as Mary Bolling did, upon a 
bank, where others laughed, and railed, 
and played, and enjoyed themselves, as you 
and the other children did without the 
slightest injury. ‘None of us,’ saith the 
good word of God—‘ None of us liveth to 
himself, and no man dieth to himself,’ and 
again,—* Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man on the things of 
others.’ * N. Y. Observer. 
a erineeeel a 








Religion. 
ORIGINAL. 


POOR, BUT HAPPY. 
‘Happy the man, who sees a God employed 

In all the good and ill that chequer life.’ 

My little friend.— You asked me in your 
last letter to tell 40u more about‘ old Dan- 
iel’ and ‘ good aunt Sally,’ in whom you 
were so much interested, during your last 
summer’s visit at ‘Sunny Side.” I am 
very glad to be able to tell you something 
respecting them, both for your pleasure 
and good, for from this worthy pious couple, 
may be derived lessons worthy of study. 

It was only the other day they came to 
see us,as they said, ‘to show their grati- 
tude for all our kindness,’ which to us 
seems very little. They spoke with much 
affection of you, and said how happy your 
sunny face made them whenever you look- 
ed in upon them in their humble home. 
Dear Agatha, always continue to feel, for 
the poorand the aged, and show them 
every kindness in your power. 

I wish you had been with us the after- 
noon they were here. It would have done 
your heart good, for a heart of stone would 
have been touched by their cheerful resig- 
nation and holy trust in God. Poor are 
they in the world’s goods, but are they 
not rich in the possession of those treasures 
which will be found in Heaven, when they 














ad John thought much of his father. 


are called thither. 


Since you saw them ‘aunt Sally’ has 
met with asad accident. She stepped to 
the door one winter’s morning,to see if the 


_weather would permit of her going to 


church, and the step being covered with 
ice, she slipped and fell upon the stone. 
She recovered in a measure from the injury, 
but through the remainder of her life, she 
will be obliged to use crutches. 

Daniel, who when a boy, lost the use of 
one of his eyes, now finds the other fast 
failing him, yet no murmuring sigh escapes 
his lips, and he says, all the ways of Pro- 
vidence ‘ are just what they should be.’ 

There is good instruction, my friend, to 
be gathered from everything around us; 
all we see, can teach us some useful lesson ; 
and whenever a form like old Daniel’s, 
meets your eye, learn a mighty truth. Let 
the bowed form, the dimmed eyes and tot- 
tering footsteps, remind you of what you 
too may be. Remember that youth must 
lay the foundation, upon which middle life 
and old age completes the structure. As 
in a material building, no good edifice can 
be raised on a faulty foundation; so ahap- 
py, or a wretched old age, is dependent 
upon the use you make of your time and 
your talents at the present period. 

Like old Daniel and his wife, may you 
in every affliction, feel that it is ‘not as 
heavy as it might be,’ and be consoled by 
the thought, that your trials are known to 
God, as they are appointed by him. 

We had an early tea, that our friends 
could have sufficient day light by which to 
return home, and the sun set as they left, 
giving his parting blessing to these humble, 
aged Christians. ; 

With earnest wishes for. your present, 
and eternal happiness, I am truly your 
friend. 

RS 


THE HAWK AND BLACKBIRD. 


The following quaint meditation, which we 
have copied out of an old ‘olume of Flavel, 
besides being rich in Gospel truth, is a fine ex- 
ample of a spiritual mind drawing instruction 
from the most trifling incidents. 

When I saw the poor bird pursued bya 
hawk, and taking refuge ina bush, the 
hawk hovering jyst over it, I could not but 
hasten to relieve her, which, when I had 
done, the bird would not depart from the 
bush, though her enemy were gone. Then 
I thought, my soul, like this bird, was 
once distressed, pursued, yea, siezed by 
‘Satan, who had certainly made a prey of 
it, had not Jesus Christ been a sanctuary 
to it, inthat hour of danger. How ready 
did I find him to receive my poor soul into 
his protection? Then did he make good 
that sweet promise to my experience, 
Those that come unto me, I willin no wise 
cast out. It called to mind that pretty and 
pertinent story of the philosopher, who, 
walking in the fields, a bird, pursued by a 
hawk, flew into his bosom. He took her 
out, and said, *‘ Poor bird, I will neither 
wrong thee, nor expose thee to thine enemy, 
since thou comest to me for refuge.’ So 
tender, and more so, is the Lord Jesus to 
distressed souls that come unto him. Bles- 
sed Jesus! How should I love and praise 
thee for that great salvation thou hast 
wrought forme? If this bird had fallen 
into the claws ofher enemy, she had been 
torn to pieces, indeed, and devoured, but 
then a few minutes had dispatched her, and 
ended all her pain and misery; but had 
my soul fallen into the hand of Satan, 
there had been no end of its misery. 

Would not this scared bird be flushed 
out of the bush that secured her, though I 
had chased away her enemy? And wilt 
thou my soul, ever be enticed or scared 
from Christ thy refuge’? O let this for ever 
engage thee to keep close to Christ, and 
make me say, with Ezra, And now O Lord, 
since thou hast given me such a deliver- 
ance as this, should I again break thy com- 
mandments? 


Benevolence. 


LITTLE MARY’S STORY. 


‘Mary,’ said the younger of two little 
girls, as they nestled under a coarse cover- 
let, one cold night in December, ‘ tell me 
about Thanksgiving day before papa went 
to Heaven—I’m cold and hungry, and I 
can’t go to sleep—I want something nice to 
think about.’ 

* Hush! said the elder child, ‘don’t let 
dear mamma hear you ; come nearer to me,’ 

















and they laid their cheeks together. 








‘I fancy papa was rich. We lived ina 
very nice house. I know there were pretty 
pictures on the wall; and there were nice 
velvet chairs, and the carpet was thick and 
soft, like the green moss-patches in the 
wood; and we had pretty gold fish on the 
side-table, and Tony, my black nurse, used 
to feed them. And papa! (you can’t re- 
member papa, Letty,) he was tall and grand, 
like a Prince, and when he smiled, he made 
me think of angels. ‘He brought me toys 
and sweetmeats, and carried me out to the 
stable, and set me on Romeo’s live back, 
and laughed because I was afraid! And I 
used to see him come up the street, and 
then run to the door and jump in his arms; 
he was a dear, kind papa,’ said the child, 
in a faltering voice. 

‘Don’t cry,’ said the little one, ‘ please 
tell me more.’ 

‘ Well, Thanksgiving day we were so 
happy—we sat around such a large table, 
with so many people, aunts, and uncles, 
and cousins, (1 can’t think why they never 
come to see us now, Letty,) and Betty 
made such sweet pies, and we had a big 
turkey ; and papa would have me sit next 
to him, and gave me the wish bone, and 
all the plums out of his pudding; and after 
dinner he would take me on his lap, and 
tell me Red Riding Hood, and call me pet, 
and bird, and fairy. Oh! Letty, 1 can’t 
tell any more; | believe I am going to cry.’ 

‘I'm very cold,’ said Letty. * Does papa 
know, up in heaven, that we are poor and 
hungry, now?’ 

* Yes—no—I can’t tell,’ answered Mary, 
wiping away her tears, unable to reconcile 
her ideas of Heaven with such a thought. 
‘Hush! mamma will hear!’ 

Mamma had heard. The coarse garment 
upon which she had toiled since sunrise, 
dropped from her hands, and tears were 
forcing themselves thick and fast through 
her closed eyelids. The simple recital 
found but too sad an echo in that widowed 
heart. 

Dear reader! as you sit at your luxu- 
rious Thanksgiving table, and see no vacant 
chair or number no missing one from your 
flock ; as you lean still on the dear arm to 
,Which you trust; remember those who 

with chilled limbs and bleeding hearts 
know of no treasure on earth, save in the 
church yard.—[ Musical World. 


MINISTERS’ CLOAKS. 
A SERMON, 

Much has been said of late about minis- 
ters’ salaries, ministers’ libraries, and the 
dismission of ministers; but nothing of 
ministers’ cloaks. 

We beg permission to say a few things 
on this theme. Every minister ought to 
have a cloak. 

Ist. Because it is an economical gar- 
ment. No other does so great an amount 
of service. 

2nd. It isa time-saving garment. It 
is adjusted upon the shoulders much quick- 
er than any other. A moment is often 
very precious to a minister when called to 
the bed of the sick, or dying. 

3d. Itis avery comfortable garment; 
especially so for a minister, who has more 
use for his thoughts, than his arms. Wrap- 
pedin it he can sally forth to his great 
comfort, communing with himself and ex- 
cluding the cold. 

4th. Itcovers a multitude of defects in 
other parts of the apparel, and no one 
oftener needs such a friendly guise, than 
the minister. 

5th. It is easily laidasidein the pulpit. 
There is no need of pulling and tugging, 
and turning the back to the audience to dis- 
engage it from the body, but it slides easi- 
ly and gracefally from the shoulders. 

5th. Every minister who has a cloak, is 
in regular apostolic succession. A cloak 
Paul had. 

Finally. A cloak isa very impressive 
emblem. Christ spake of some who had © 
no cloak for their sins. A Saviour’s righte- 
ousness is the cloak which covers the sins 
of his people. How well suited then is the 
cloak to remind us of the sinner’s need, 
and the Christian’s hope. 

INFERENCES. Ist. It is worthy the at- 
tention of any congregation to see that 
their pastor ie provided with a good cloak. 

2nd. None but the one who receives 
such a gift, knows the depth of his grati- 
tude, when such a warm token of regard is 
presented him. 

8rd. Had the church at Rome present- 











ed Paul a cloak, we should have been saved 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








the vexed question of inspiration touching 
the one left at Troas. 

In conclusion. The writer desires to ex- 
press his gratitude to two generous friends 
who have secured for his use a valuable 
cloak, originally designed for a deceased 
brother. 

May the robe of Christ’s perfect righte- 
ousness be theirs.—n. B. [ Recorder. 


Gritorial. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


COLONY OF NEW HAVEN. 
City of New Haven, Ct. Nov. 1853. 

About the year 1640 the Colony of New Ha- 
ven made several purchases of land, and among 

them one ofa large tract, sufficient for a num- 
ber of plantations, on both sides of the Dela- 
ware river. These purchases were made with 
a view to trade, and ‘for the settlement of 
churches in gospel order and purity ; but they 
proved unsuccessful. The Colony sustained 
great losses at the Delaware, and in their in- 
vestments, so that the large estates which they 
brought into New England began to decline 
rapidly, and it became necessary for them to 
make uncommon exertions in order to retrieve 
as far as possible their former losses. With 
this intent they combined their remaining mo- 
ney and their labors, an‘ built at Rhode Island 
a ship of 150 tons which they freighted for 
Englend with the best part of their commer- 
cial property. Several of the principal citizens 
embarked in her, and set sail in January, 1647. 
The harbor was frozen over at the time and 
they were obliged to cut a passage before they 
could get out. She put out to sea and must 
have gone to the bottom, for neither she nor 
any of those on board were ever heard of after. 

The report was prevalent among the inhabit- 
ants that this ship was seen in the air after she 
was lost ; and the following is a letter which 
was written on the subject by Rev. Mr. Pier- 
pont, minister in New Haven, to his friend Mr. 
Mather :— 

Reverend and dear sir.—In compliance with 
your desires, I now give you the relation of 
that apparition of a ship in the air, which I 
have received from the most credible, judicious, 
and curious surviving observers of it. 

In the year 1647, besides much other lading 
a far more rich treasure of passengers, (five or 
six of whom were persons of chief note and 
worth in New Haven) put themselves on board 
a new ship, built at Rhode Island, of about 
150 tons; but so walty, that the master (Lam- 
berton) often said, that she would prove their 
grave. [nthe month of January, cutting their 
way through much ice on which they were ac- 
companied by the Reverend Mr. Davenport, 
besides many other friends, with many fears, 
as well as prayers and tears, they set sail. Mr. 
Davenport with an observable einphasis, used 
these words, ‘ Lord, if it be thy pleasure to 
eury these our friends in the bottom of the sea, 
they are thine ; save them!’ The spring fol- 
lowing, no tidings of these friends arrived with 
the ships from England: New Haven’s heart 
began to fail her: this put the godly people on 
much prayer both public and private, ‘ That the 
Lord would (if it was his pleasure) let them 
hear what he had done with their dear friends, 
and prepare them with a suitable submission to 
bis Holy Will. In June next ensuing, a great 
thunder-storm arose out of the north-west; 
after which (the hemisphere being serene) about 
an hour before sunset a ship of like dimensions 
with the aforesaid, with her canvass and colors 
abroad (though the wind northerly) appeared 
in the air coming up from the harbor’s mouth, 
which lies southward from the town, seemingly 
with her sails filled under a fresh gale, holding 
her course north, and continued under observa- 
tion, sailing against the wind, for the space of 
half an hour. 

Many were drawn to behold this great work 
of God; yea, the very children cried out, 
There's a brave ship! At length crowding up 
as far as there is usually water sufficient for 
such a vessel, and so near some of the specta- 
tors, as that they imagined a man might hurl 
@ stone on board her, her main-top seemed to 
be blown off, but left hanging in the shrouds ; 
then her mizzen-top; then all her masting 
seemed blown away by the board: quickly 
after the hull brought into a careen, she over- 
set, and so vanished into a smoky cloud, which 
in some time dissipated, leaving as everywhere 























else,a clear air. The admiring spectators 
could distinguish the colors of each part, the 
principal rigging, and such proportions, as 


caused not only the generality of persons to | 


say,*This was the mould of their ship, and 
thus her tragic end; but Mr. Davenport also 
in public declared to this effect: ‘That God 
had condescended, for the quieting of their 
afflicted spirits, this extraordinary account of 


days before his death. No man probably of 
his day, was more identified with the progress 
of evangelical religion in Maine, than he; and 
he kept on laboring through old age, almost 
without any interruption, till his master called 
him home. The biography of such a man, 
cannot fail t» be received with much favor by 


| the christian community at large.—[ Recorder. 
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his sovereign disposal of those for whom so | 


many fervent prayers were made continually.’ 

Thus I am, sir, your humble servant, 

James Pierpont. 

Of course, no one nowadays would believe 
that the ship actually appeared in the air, and 
all must wonder that educated and strong- 
minded men could ever have put the least faith 
in the reality of such a story. But we must 
not jugge them too hastily. The results of 
modern science have shown us the possibility 
of the appearance of such a phenomena, and if 
there was one at that time, it was natural for 
them, if they could account for it in no other 
way, to suppose it to be a reality—a miraculous 
manifestation of God’s power. The explana- 
tion now given of it, is that a ship was probably 
sailing at the time, inthe sound off New Haven 
harbor, and that her reflected image was de- 
lineated on the clouds to the eyes of the behold- 
ers, so as to appear very near them. This 
could happen in conformity with the laws of 
optics. 

The failure of this final effort discouraged 
the Colony and made them adopt the desire of 
leaving the country. In fact they actual y 
entered into negotiations for the city of Gal- 
loway, Ireland, which they intended to settle 
asasmall province by themselves. This de- 
sign, however, was very fortunately, never car- 
ried into effect ; and their posterity, whom they 
feared would be reduced to poverty, became 
respectable farmers and flourished no less than 
their neighbors. N. W. B. 


PROGRESS OF RELIGION IN BOSTON, 
in 1852 


At the Union Prayer Meeting held in the 
Old South Church, on the 10th inst., a gentle- 
‘man, who had with much labor collected the 
facts, stated that there were added, by profes- 
sion, during the last year, the following num- 
bers to the different Evangelical Churches in 
Boston: 

14 Orthodox Congregational Churches, 286 


13 Baptist Churches, 383 
9 Methodist Churches, 361 
11 Episcopal Churches, 193 

Total, added by profession, 1,223 


Besides the above, there were also added to 
the three first denominations, by letter, about 
six hundred. 

The whole number in communion with the 
four above named Evangelical Denominations, 
is between ten and twelve thousand. 

The City Missionary Society, (Orthodox) 
now have 6 male and 14 female Missionaries, 
constantly employed in visiting the poor and 
ignorant, attending neighborhood meetings, 
and supplying the wants of the sick and desti- 
tute. Great good has resulted from their labors, 
in introducing children to Sabbath-schools, and 
> persuading strangers to attend Public Wor- 
ship. 
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NEW PUBLICATION. 


A Memoir or tHe Rev. Jornam Sewatt, 
of Chesterville, Me. By his son, Rev. Jotham 
Sewall. Tappan & Whittemore. 

We have in this volume, the delineation of a 
remarkable character, and the record of a some- 
what extraordinary life. Jotham Sewall was 
the grand nephew of Dr, Sewall, of the Old 
South Church, Boston, and the nephew of Pro- 
fessor Sewall, of Harvard College. His parents 
were parishioners of the celebrated Father 
Moody, of New York; and he had probably 
more traditions illustrative of the piety and 
eccentricity of that wonderful man, than any 
person now living. He settled, while he was 
comparatively a young man, in the heart of 
Maine, and with his own hands, cleared up the 
land on which he fixed his residence. After 
becoming hopefully pious, he began to exert 
himself for the spiritual interest of those around 
him, and one of the results of these benevolent 
efforts was, that he was ere long licensed to 
preach ; and he labored during a long course 
of years, as a faithful minister of Christ. He 
was strictly a self-made man; but he had un- 
common powers of mind, great facility at ac- 
commodating himself to every variety of cha- 
racter and circumstances, and energy of 

urpose and of action that was truly heroic. 


e had a distinct recollection of Whitefield, 
having heard him preach at York, but a few 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS T0 THE EDITOR. 
Beverly, Mass. Jan. 5th, 1853. 


N. Willis, Esq. dear sir.—I have taken your 
little paper for two years, and have never seen 


' a paper that pleased me so much as yours. I 


| 


. 





! 





always read your little paper through, and feel 
much interested init. { was given a dollar bill 
New Years’, and I thought I could not dispose 
of it in any better manner than the taking of 
the Companion. With the respects of, 
Frank H. Rogers. 


Monson, Mass. Jan. 3d, 1853. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed I send you 
one dollar for the continuance of the ‘Youth’s 
Companion’ the coming year. We have taken 
it several years, and know not how to part with 


it; and we hope for many years more, we may 


have the pleasure of receiving itas a weekly 
visitor. Yours truly and affectionate, 
. S. WaRRINER. 
——>———- 

(> A Modest Request—A western editor 
requests those of his subscribers who owe him 
more than six years subscription, to send hin 
a lock of their hair, that he may know they are 
still living. To which the Lawrenceburgh 
(Indiana) Register says—‘ If all our subscribers 
of that kind would do that, we could make 
money by carrying on the wig business.’ 

(The Editor of the Youth’s Companion would 
be very sorry to deprive his young readers of 
their raven curls, as he thinks them “ very pret- 
ty ;” he hopes, therefore, that those who are in 
arrears will make an effort to forward the 
change and save the locks.] 

{> Our new correspondent, EvaNneELine, is 
welcome to our columns, and doubtless is so to 
our readers. We hope she will write again. 














Variety. 
CULTIVATE YOUR MIND. 

It is of more importance to the young, that 
their reading should be select, rather that ex- 
tensive. One volume well understood, on any 
important topic, is better than halfa dozen 
merely skimmed. There are many subjects of 
general utility, with which every man should 
have a partial knowledge at least; but it is one 
of the greatest faults of modern education, to 
spend too much time on studies that rather 
burden and clog the mind, than strengthen and 
inform it for life’s practical duties. 

—p——— 


SABBATH SCHOOL IN PRISON. 

On the first of June, 1852, there were one 
hundred and eleven convicts in the New-Hamp- 
shire State Prison. The chaplain reports that 
about three-fourths of them attend the Sabbath 
school that is held in the prison. We hope it 
will dothem good. Pity they had not attend- 
ed one before they got into that gloomy place! 

[ Myrtle. 








—— 

A Royat Examrpte.—Queen Victoria has 
at Windsor a Sabbath and a day class of chil- 
dren belonging to the domestics, to which she 
unremittingly attends when the court is held 
there. 

ee 

Tue Brsre.—At the coronation of the 
youthful King Edward VI. of England, three 
swords were brought to him, in token of his 
being king of three kingdoms. ‘there is one 
sword yet wanting,’ he remarked, ‘and that is 
the Bible. That book is thg sword of the 
Spirit, and to be preferred before all others. 
without that sword, we are nothing; we can 
do nothing ; we have no power. From that, 
we are what we are this day. From that alone, 
we obtain all power and virtue and salvation, 
and whatsoever we have of divine strength.’ 

[Neale’s Burning Bush. 
pede ROSE 

I Won’r.—‘ I won’t,’ said a child to his kind 
peates, when he had been requested to do a 
ittle favor. That child is now despised by his 
associates, and shunned by the virtuous and 


‘1 won’t,’ was the exclamation of a scholar, 
whose teacher had labored faithfully with him 
when he was asked to be punctual at school, 
and commit his lessons more perfectly. That 
scholar is now employed as one of the lowest 
servants in an extensive establishment. 

‘I won't,’ said a youth to his father, when 
requested to learn some trade. That youth has 
now scarcely a coat to his back.—Selected. 

sae OB 

Harven Not Your Heart.—The Lord 
hardened Pharoah’s heart, by not withholding 
Pharoah from doing just as he chose to do; 
and he chose to rebel against God. So, sin- 
ner, your heart may be hardened to an obdu- 
para that no Christian penitence will ever 
soften. 





———— 
NUTS. 


Young persons often err grievous] 
they suppose certain pusistions to be AB ie 
cause others have pursued them without appar. 
ent harm. For many men of fair exterior suf. 
fer from infirmities known to few. Those who 
cite their example would often be dismayed if 
they knew their condition. 


Severe trials call into action those 
r 
forces of thought and courage and fortitudes 


— which gives the \ictory in the — - 
ife. 


attle of 


_When we suffer remorse in dreams 
ginary sin, we have the benefit of 
without the consequences of guilt. 


Thoughts and expressions become 
and polished by being revolved in th 
as pebbles by being rolled in the sea, 

A disagreeable duty should be done as 
of medicine should be swallowed, heen 


lowing one’s self to think beforehand of its yp 
pleasantness. . 


A mnan’s true prosperity often begins wh 
he is said to be ruined; and his ruin when te 
is said to be prospering. 

The strife with evil never ceases. 
afloat in a leaky ship, and must kee 
to keep from going down. 

The surest way to improve one’s condition is 
to improve one’s self. 

The definition of “ verb” is true of « man,” 


—a word which signifies to be, to do 
suffer.” . : — 


for ima. 
a warning 


Tounded 
© mind, 


We are 
P pumping 











CHILD'S | VENING THOUGHTS. 
All the little flowers 1 see, 
Their tiny eyes are closing; 
The birds are roosting on the tree; 
The lambkins are reposing. 


The sun, where that dull streak of red 
Is faintly glimmering still, 

They say has gone to seek his bed 
Behind the purple hill. 


And I, through all the quiet night, 
Must sleep the hours away,— 

That I may waken fresh and bright, 
To live another day. 


And well I know whose lips will smile, 
And pray for me and bless me; 

And who will talk to me the while 
Her gentle hand undress me. 


She’ll tell me there is One above, 
Upon a glorious throne, 

Who loves me with a tender love, 
More tender than her own. 


And we shall live with him in heaven; 
For he has sent his Son 

To die, that we may be forgiven 
The sins that we have done. 


He'll make my heart grow, like his own, 
All loving, good, and mild; 

For he will send his Spirit down, 
And take me for his child. 


Then happily Vl lie and sleep 
Within my little nest ; 
For well I know that he will keep 
His children while they rest. S. S. Ad. 


MY MOTHER. 
My mother, my ‘kind mother, 
I hear thy gentle voice: 
It always makes my little heart 
Beat gladly and rejoice. 


When [ amill, it comes to me, 
And kindly soothes my pain; 
And when I sleep, then in my dreams 
It sweetly comes again. 


It always makes me happy, 
When’er [ hear its tone; 

I know it is the voice of love 
From a heart that is my own. 


My mother, my dear mother, 
O, may I never be 
Unkind or disobedient 
In any way to thee! ib. 
—— 


In the following lines the writer has put in 
verse some thoughts which he found in pros: 


Harsh words are like the hail which bests 
The herbage to the ground ; 

Kind words are like the gentle rain 
Which scatters freshness round. 





As polished steel receives a stain 
From drops at random flung, 

So does the child, when words profane 
Drop from a parent’s tongue. 


The rust eats in, and oft we find 
That naught which we can do, 

To cleanse the metal of the mind, 
The brightness will renew. 


——7_ 


YQUTH’S COMPANION. 


Pus.isHED WEEKLY, By NaTHanteL WILU 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 

Price, $1 a year—Siz copies for $5—in advamt 
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